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THE HISTORY OF HAYTI 

(Continued, ) 

Dissentions among the Colonists—( Continued .)—Bora- 
dillo sent as Governor.—Superseded by Ovando.— 
Columbus refused admittance. 

News very soon reached St. Domingo thata chief 
named Guarionex, had fled with a considerable num- 
oer of his subjects to the protection of another chief 
named Mayobanex, who ruled over a warlike dis- 
(rict in the vicinity of Cape Cabron. Disappointed 
of his expectations from these tributaries in conse- 
quence of this movement, the governor immediate- 
ly went in pursuit. He met an army of the natives 
in the plains, anc instantly dispersed them into the 
mountains, whither however he did not deem tt pru- 
dent to follow. Some days afterwards, the Indians 
perceiving that the Spaniards were off their guard, 
rushed upon them and slew many, but the troops re- 
truiting, abundantly retaliated upon their enemies, 
whom they ehased unto their defiles. Mayobanex 
was at no great distance from this field of action, 
anc Bartholomew having discovered the place of 
his retreat, marched upon it with his entire force. 

Before the commencement of actual hostilities, 
he sent to offer terms to the cazique upon condition 
of his delivering up Guarionex. The brave Indian 
-eplied that, ‘* Guarionex was a man of honor, who 
oad never done an injury to any person; while the 
‘paniards were thieves and murderers, who adopted 
every unworthy method of despoiling others of their 
possessions—that he would never suffer himself to 
vgandon an unfortunate prince, who was besides his 
benefactor anc his friend, and had cast himself un- 
rer his protection.”» He spoke in a similar manner 
‘o his courtiers, who seeing the ravages made all 
over their country by the invaders, and affected by 

Je complaints of the people that the war would be 

cir ruin, represented that he would destroy him- 

‘eliand not save his friend. ‘ Let what will hap- 

pen,”? said he, “Iam resolved rather to perish than 
leliver him uptohis enemies.” To the prince him- 

‘elf he repeated the same resolution, and they seal. 

ed their mutual attachment with vows and tears. 

After this, Mayobonex took care to occupy all the 

iefiles of the mountains, and to issue orders to bis 

army to fall upon their enemies whenever they 
could do it with any probable advantage. 

Toor considered it of great importance in the mean 

ume rather to gain than compel the islanders, and 

with this view he sent three prisoners whom he had 

‘ust taken, and drew near himself with ten foot sol- 
‘ers and only four horse. All the reply of the in- 
“ignant cazique, consisted in killing the prisoners 

nd preparing for battle. It was hence obvious that 
no further conciliatory measures would avail, and 

‘oree must decide the quarrel. The natives were 

— routed, and two days afterwards the governor 

“aving learnt by two prisoners the hiding place of 


{melancholy state of affairs. 


The gov- | 


Having 
as natives, he sent thom with the two already men- 
tioned as guides, and concealed their swords in 
nalm-leaves. In this manner they proceeded to the 
retreat, where they found him surround- 
ed with his wife, his children, and many of his re- 
lations. He was instantly secured without resis- 
tance, and conveyed to the general, who carried him 
as his prisoner on his way to Conception. One of 
the cazique’s daughters was in the train; she was 
in the highest estimation among her father’s sub_ 
jects, the Ciguayans, and had married one of the 
principal lords of the country. Her husband upon 
hearing of her captivity, collected his dependants 
together, and hastened after the Spaniards, whom 
he overtook in a few days. Instantly he cast him- 
self at the feet of the governor, entreating with tears 
the restoration of his wife; which was granted with- 
out ekacting any ransom. This act of clemency, 
however, was greatly subservient to the interests of 
the ambitious foreigners, by impressing upon the 
mind of this man an eternal sense of gratitude. In 
a few days he came with four or five hundred of his 
subjects with the sticks they were accustomed to 
use in turning the soil, and requested to mark out a 
space for them to cultivate and possess. His offer was 


cazique’s 


Conceiving bopes from the conduct of the Span- 
iards on this oceasion, the subjects of Mayobanex 
indulged the expectation of procuring his release, 
and they spared neither tears, prayers, nor presents 
to procure it; but it was determined to make an ex- 
ample of this chief who exercised an entire influ- 
ence over many others; bis family was restored, but 
himself detained in bondage. This refusal filled 
the poor islanders with the utmost resentment 
against Guarionex whom they considered as the oc- 
casion of this calamity: but in vain did they deliver 
him up to the Spaniards. 
the capital, 


Mayobanex was taken to 
where after a formal trial he was con- 
victed of rebellion and publicly executed. Let not the 
year of this transaction be forgotten : 

At this juncture 


it was in 1498. 
Columbus arrived from Spain; he 
was recei ved with every demonstration of joy in the 
jcapital, but his own gratification was spoiled by the 
He advised and adopted 
every conciliatory measure to gain the malcontents. 
and the commandant of Conception was dispatched 
to Roldan to obtain terms of accommodation. Th: 
rebel was stil] inexorable, Columbus afterwards sen: 
hima kind letter by a msssenger whom he had 
wished tosce, which seemed to make some impres- 
sion on his mind and induced him to express a wish 
to see his admiral; to this his followers strongly ob 
jected, so that he was necessitated to content hin- 
self with sending a letter, ia which he threw ali th« 
blame of the revolt upon the governor, and wished 
for a safe conduct for himself and associates to the 











capital. This occasioned great embarrassment. 


‘Mayobanex, he made use of the following stratagem. | 
chosen twelve of his men whom he disguised fure of publishing a 


accepted, and in a few days the ground was cleared. | 





} 


‘ 


On the ninth of November, 
which it was da- 
who returned to their duty 
should receive 


manifesto, in 
elared that all persons 
within a limited time a full pardon 
for past revolt, and that all who desired it should be 
conveyed into Spain. In addition to this, a safe 
conduet was transmitted to Roldan, who at length 
repaired to the capital; not however, for the pur- 
pose of re-establishing union, but of seeretly exci- 
ting dissatisfaction and increasing his own party.— 
As soon as he returned, he sent an insolent letter 
and marched upon Conception. 


well defended. 


The place being 
he attempted to subdue it by a pro- 
longed seige; but an officer named Carrajal coming 
up, dexterously entered into negociations with Rol- 
dan, who gave his signature to terms in a few days, 
of which the principal one was, that those who 
wished to returm into Spain should be allowed todo 
so and be provided with the means. The vessels 
which were provided for this purpose having been 
wrecked in a violent tempest. on their way to the 
port where they were to have received their passen- 
gers, Roldan availed himself of the circumstances 
te refuse adherence to his agreement, but apon 
fresh ships being provided, he was at length, with 
After 
every preparation was made, Roldan presented a re- 
quest on behaif of a hundred and two of his com- 


difficulty, brought anew to his engagement. 


panions, who wished to remain on the island, and 
they were ultimately allowed to disperse themsc)ve« 
in distinet settlements in the Vega Real, 
and beyond St. 


at Bonao 
Yago. 
were obliged to send their subjects to cultivate thes 
lands, 
reduced to labor for these new masters, 


The neighboring caziques 
so that instead of tribute, the Indians were 
who wert 
the refractory portion of their European invaders. 

Hence originated the names of repartimentos, or de 
commands, and ronces 


partments, distributions, 


sions. In the mean time, Roldan continued to be- 
have towards Columbus rather like a conqueror 
than a pardoned rebel; but the latter felt it neces- 
sary to dissemble his resentment, hoping that the 
affair would be ultimately investigated and adjustec 
in Spain.® 
The conduct of Columbus bad been so shameful- 
ly musrepresented, that Francis de Bovaditlo, 4 
knizht of Calatravia, was sent over in 1500, tosu 
persede him, with orders to distniss him to Spain in 
irons. He found considerable difficulty at first in 
establishing his authority, as those already in pos- 
session were disposed to retain it: but having ob- 
tained it by a sort of invasion, which the resistance 
of the present occupants rendered necessary, rather 
‘han by a dignified entrance conceded to Lim by 
neral affection, he acted with great indiscretion. 
‘ustead of suppressing, he cherished R Idan and 
« other malcontents, bestowing upon them marks 
high distinction; 


while Columbus, his brother, 





——_ —_—_—- eee ee = - 


* Charlevoix, Hist, de I'Isle Espagnole, Tom. I. 


he ‘sdopted the meas- . 
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and their friends were treated with ever y "indign!- 
ty, till the enterprising diseoverer of the island 
was in fact dismissed to Europe in a disgraceful 
manner. 


It was the incessant aim of the new governor to 


aggravate the detestation of every one against the | 


whole family of Columbus, especially the natives, 
and his misconduct drew around him and placed in 
his confidence the refuse of society. His unworthy 
care was more completely to enslave the inhabi- 
tants; for which purpose he contracted with the, 
different eaziques to furnish every Spaniard with a} 
certain number of his subjects whom he was to! 


make use of as his beasts of burden; and in order to | 


prevent any possible escape from the infamous ser- | 
vitude, he numbered the native population; and re- 
ducing them into different classes, distributed them 

among his adherents, by whine allection he was 
well aware that he held the precarious tenure of his 
new authority. 

This proceeding threatened their total extinction, 
and Bovadillo was in his turn superseded by ano- | 
{her knight of the name of Nicholas de Ovando, who 
carried with him the largest armament that had ey- 
er yet been witnessed, 


consisting of thirty-two ships | 


with two thousand five hundred settlers; and upon | 


his arrival, the former governor with Roldan and 
his accomplices was ordered back. 

Ovando is represented as a man of merit and ca 
pable of inspriring others with respect; modest, and 
disinterested; but his employment was infectious, 
somuch as to transform the very greatest of men 
into tyrants. None of the governors of this unhap- 


#y island appear to have been sufficiently princi- 


pled to resist the combined influence of the love of | 


rule and the love of money.* 


In the mean time Columbus remained in a state of | 
irksome inactivity, soliciting aitention in vain, 
he commenced a fourth voyage to attempt discove- 


ries inthe East, May, 1502. Having steered to Hay- 


i 
ti to obtain of Ovando the exchange of a vessel, he 


requested permission to enter the harbor, which 
was denied. Twenty-one ships were at the moment 
departing for Spain, nearly the whole of which were 
fost in a tempest, then evidently gathering, and of 
which Columbus in vain forewarned them: Bovadil- 
lo, Roldan, and most of the persecutors of Colum- 
bus and the Indians, with the whole of their wealth, 

amounting in value to upwards of fifty thousand 
pounds sterling, perished in the generalwreck The 
cHects of this tremendous storm were pot limited to 
the ocean: the city of St. Domingo was almost whol. 





* + Ovando etoit un homme de merite, fort sense, 


dun abord pracieux et qui inspiroit en meme-tems | 


un grand respect pour sa personne: modeste, jusqu 


ane pouvoir souffrir les marques de distinction, ni | 
grand amateur de la‘ ar 
Le Nouveau Monde 


les titres, qui fui etorient dus, 
justice, et fort desinteresse. 
eut ete heureux d’etre gouverne par un homme de 
ce caractere, s‘il Veut soufenu tout entire jusqu au 
bout Mais il sembloit que ’emplo:, dont on le re- 
vetir, fut contagiceux, es transformat d’abord les 


hommes les plus doux et let plus modrees en tyrans | 


suscites pour la destruction des malheureux Indi- 
ens: a Vezard vem des Espagnols, jl ne parut pas | 
se corn! orter (oujours avee ce desinteressment et | 
cette equile, gu ‘on lui avoite ounus, ni etre asses en | 
garde contre les rapports de gens mal intentionnes: 


ly destroyed, butina hort time 2 afterw ards was re- 
built with considerable improvements. 
Notwithstanding the humanity of our great dis- 
coverer, he had very much increased the miseries 
of the island by fixing Americans upon the lands 
distributed to his soldiers, a plan which was extend- 
ed by Bovadillo, but destroyed by Ovando. The 
latter relieved the Indians from a toil which had 
been so utterly incompatible with their habits and | 
| te mpers, but it was soon found that the claim of ex- | 





| pedien ce and the plea of necessity superseded that. 


lof justice. The natives wandered up qnd down 
| through the island without any regular employment, 
and relapsed into a state of indolence which was 
‘productive of famine Their oppressors soon again | 
| demanded their services, and urged upon the court | 
the consideration that they would always be dispo- 
| sed to revolt, unless prevented by sufficient disper- 
| sion. After several discussions, it was resolved to 
| divide the island into a greater number of districts, 
| | which the Spaniards obtained in proportion to their 
irank or interest: the Indians attached to them were 
\slaves, whom the law was in vain bound to protect. 

| ( To be continyed. ) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATIGN. 


“ The value of any possesston is to be chiefly estimated | 


thy the relief whtch it can bring usta the itme of our 
greaiest neew ia 


| 

| 

| If this sentiment of a celebrated writer be 
‘true, it will be equally true that the disad- 
vty: antage of any possession ought to be esti- 
mated by the mischief it may bring upon us 
‘at a time when we are least able to bear it. 


To illustrate this truth, we will suppose, for 





| 


ti}; 2nd Potomac (for the states north of those| 


rivers will never sanction such a measure), 
| should put in force the threat which has so 
Union. This, of course, cculd not be effect- 
ed without an appeal to arms:—and now we 


for the contest, and see what force each) 
could muster upon such an occasion. It will 
readily be admitted that it will require a 
force at least equal to the united tree black 





‘and slave population to maintain tranquility | 


jat nome. 
| 1820 will be made the basis of the follow ing 
calculation. 


about 19 per cent, on the whole population, 


course able to bear arms. 
All the states, south of the Ohio and 
Potomac 


have a free 
white population of 


rivers, 
494,455 

number 

equal Lo tne united black popu- 

lation 1,476,608 


‘From these extract a 





ee gui le fit que iquefois donner dans de gr: ands | 
fravers.”’—eCharlevois, List. de !Isle Espaznol e, 
Tom. Lb. 


This ieavéee. 


a moment, that the states south of the Ohio| 


often been made of separation from the| 


will view the contending parties preparing) 


This principle and the census of' 
By that census it appears that, 


e between the ages of 16 and 45, and of 


1,917,347 | 





Soe eee ee 
The surplus militia, at 19 per cent, 

will amount to, men, 193,39) 
The state of New York alone has 

a free white population of 1,833,622 
| Extract a number equal to the uni- 

ted black population $9,3¢7 


1,294,957 
per cent 





Leaves, 
The surplus militia at 19 

equals, mén, 245.909 

From the above, it appears that New- 
York alone is stronger than all the slave 
States south of the Uhio and Potomae, by « 
force equal to 52,518 militia!!! And to com 
plete the picture, we will show the whole 
force of Maryland and Delaware, computed 
on the same principle, (and is it not a just 
principle?) 


a eee oe 





and the 
‘disposable militia of New York will execed 
\them all by 28,854 men!!! 

| This subject might be pursued much fur- 


ther, but my object was only 


with the southern states, 


to show the 
ivalue of Liberty, and the disadvantages of 
‘Slav ery, with regard to national strength. 

I shall conclude by giving a comparative 
view of the strength of the several States and 
| Territories, on the above prtnciple. 

Of the whole strength of the country. 





population. per cent 
1 New York 1,372,812 Q1,14 
2 Penusylvania 1,049,398 16,15 
3 Ohio 581,434 9,34 
4 Massachusetts 523,287 8,36 
5 Kentucky *564,317 4,98 
6 Maine 998,335 4,34 
7 Connecticut 275,248 4,24 
| 8 Tennessee *422,813 4.2 
9 N. Hampshire 244,161 3,96 
(10 N. Jersey 277,575 $,38 
'11 Vermont 235,764 3,82 
12 N. Carolina *6 83,829 3,26 
13 Indiana 147,178 2,79 
(14 Virginia *3,0605,866 9,30 
j13 Maryla und *407,350 1,84 
16 R. Island 83, . 1,24 
lh lilinois 155.21 0,85 
‘48 Missourt 66 586 0,7 
119 Alabama "127.905 0,72 
120 Creorgia "340.989 0.62 
'21 Delaware *72,749 0,61 
22 Arkansas T, "14,27 0,18 
23 Columbia D. *33.039 0,15 
24 Mississipp: *75,448 0,14 
25 Michigan T. 8,895 0,14 
:26 Louisiana *153,4,07 70 
27 S. Carolina *502,741 . 


Batiimore County, May 29th, 1827. 


| ™® Those marked thus (®) are slave states. 

} In South Carolina, the blacks exceed the whites, 
proportion of 35 to 31; and in Louisiana JD 
the proportion of 34 to 31. 


in ie 
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take any important steps towards its extinc- 
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FROM THE ALEXANDRIA GAZETTE. 

VIEWS 

Of the benevolent Society of Aevcandria for 

ameliorating and impreving the condition 
of the People cf Color. 
No. LY. 

ON THE POLITICAL TENDENCY OF SLAVERY IN 

THE UNITED STATES, 

The political evils of slavery have long 
been seen and acknowledged by the wisest 
and most patriotic of our statesmen,—yet the 
public sentiment in the slave-holding States 
seems never to have been sufficiently deci- 
ded on this point to induce our legislatures to 





j 


tion. During the existence of the cotonial 
governnient, the introduction of slaves was a 
subject of deep regret and serious apprehen- 
sion to many of the best citizens of Virginia, 
and the injurious effects they foresaw froma 
population of this kind, induced the House 
of Burgesses to petition the British monarch 
fora prohibition of the traffic. The petition, | 
dated in the year 1772, contains the follow- 
ing remarkable clauses, which may well be| 





contrasted with some of the laws since en-| 


consequences that must ensue from acone| of Ohiots greater than that of the 
tinuance of the system of slavery. Atthat} sever slave states by a popula- 
period the number of slaves in the United} tion of 

States was less than seven hundred thou-| The other five slave states, Dela- 
sand—since then they have increased to} ware, Maryland,Kentucky, Ten« 
about two millions, and are stil! increasing | ' 
ina ratio truly alarming. If therefore, the! 
evil was so great at that period, what must it) 
he now when their numbers are three-fold | 
greater, when much of the soil that gave 
them subsistence has been impoverished by 
their labor, and when the white population 
of the states where they are held, has be- 
come enervated and corrupted by their pre-| 
sence. Qur slave population has been aptly 
characterized by a Virginia Senator, as ‘+a 
cancer on the face,” and as “a volcano in 
full operation;” like the former, it disfig- 
ures the beauty of our political system, and 
threatens it with premature decay—like the 
latter, it rages with an inward flame that no 
auiunan power can confine nor extinguish,} Since the census of 1726, the white popu- 
and must, if it be not restrained by the mer-| lation of the free states, especially Ohio and 
cy of the Most High, one day overwhelm us| New-York. has rapidly increased, while the 
with ruin and dismay. That apprehensions|same class in the slave states has advanced 
of this kind now exist in some of the south-; but little, and the proportion of blacks is be- 
ern cities, may be inferred from the course/ coming every day more alarming. It is, 





nessee and Missouri, have a 
less number of slaves in propor- 
tion to the white population, thau 
the seven states before mention 
ed, but on the principle assumed 
in the other case, Pennsylvania is 
stronger than the five states by a 
population of 137,30 
Pennsylvania and Ohio lie between . 

the more northern & tree states, 

and the southern and western 

slave states, and these two states 

united, are stronger than the 

twelve slave states by a popula- 


tion of 176,149 





acted by the people of Virginia, to rivit|they pursue when aroused by the alarm of therefore a happy circumstance for us, tha’ 


closer the chains their fathers were so reluc-| 
tant to inpose. | 
“ The importation of slaves into the colo-| 
nies from the coast of Africa, hath long been | 
considered as a trade ot great inhumani-| 
ty, and its encouragement we have too| 
much reason to fear will endanger the very 
ecistence of your Majesty’s American do- | 
minions. We aresensible that some of your, 
Majesty’s subjects in Great Britain may | 
reap emolument from this sort of traffic ; but) 
when we consider that it greatly retards the | 
selllement of the colonies with more white in- | 
habitants, and may in time have the most 
destructive influence, we presume to hope) 
that the interest of a few will be disregarded, | 
when placed in competition with the secu-| 
rity and happiness of such aumbers of your| 
Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects.” 
Notwithstanding this request was so ear-| 
nestly urged, and so consistent with every 
feeling af humanity and justice, stilldid the 
zovernment of the mother country permit) 
her mercenary subjects to impose upon the, 
‘olonies a population alike injurious to their| 
nterests and revolting to their feelings. Yet) 
such is the power of habit to create wants) 
rnd appetties which nature never intended, | 
‘hat when the colonists came into the posses- | 
sion of self-government, several of the states | 


refused for some time to prohibit the slave| greg 
trade. and even at this day many of them| These seven slave states now ap- 


fire; instead of proceeding to the scene of| the several portions of our national confede- 
conflagration and lending their assistance to! racy are bound together by such close ties of 
extinguish it, the militia fly to their arms and | mutual interests, national feelings, and early 
patrole the streets to prevent an insurrec- | associations. ‘The manufactures of the north 

tion of the slaves. ern and eastern states find their best market 


If then, such are the dangers they appre-_ in the sourthern part of the Union, while the 
hend in a time of profound peace, what will, farmers and planters of the south are scarce- 
they not have to fear should the horrors of) ly less dependent upon them for the consump- 
war and insurrection be superadded. In such, 0”, of some of their staple commodities 
a crisis, they of the south, and even we of In times of tranquillity and prosperity we 
the middle states, must mainly depend for) ™@Y suppose the obligations mutually confer- 
safety and support on that confederacy which. red and received are eq ual; but in seasons o| 
secures to us the protection of the non-slaye-, Commotion and adversity the very existence 
holding states. \of our free institutions must depend on the 
unshackled energy of the {ree states. 


On making an estimate of the physical | 

. »- “r . ' , . = = . . . . 

strength of the several parts of this Union.| Nor isthe comparative inferiority of the 
we must be forcibly struck with the vast su-|slave-holding states less striking, when we 


'periority of the free states, and constrained | advert to the value of property in the seve-~ 


to acknowledge that we are every year fall-|ral portions of the Unien. “ By the census 
ing further and further in the rear of our!of 1920 the valuation of the land and hou- 
sister states in their glorious march to pow-/|ses in New-York and Pennsylvania, under 
er and prosperity. i the directions of the Marshals, amounted to 
According to the census of 1820, |more than six hundred millions of dollars,—- 
the free state of Ohio had a popu- whilst the aggregate of the lands and houses 
lation of including more than one million of slaves, of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, South- 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, hermeieapiey Georgia, rr eae and Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, seven ‘seven of the largest and most w ealthy slave 
slave states, had a mixed and age states, covering a much larger territory, was 


> - | I< a ron yf _{ ars . or 
gregate population of 2,904,681 less than 520,900,000 of dollar —- nearly 
lone sixth less than those two states!” Wh .ta 


commentary do these facts afford us upon 





583,434 








continue in possession of the fruits of that! pear strong compared with Ohio. 
iniquitous traffic, and suffer the consequences! But from this greater number we 
resulting from it, without appearing to a must first deduct as slaves, 

the necessity of a change. This necessity; Then we have to deduct from the 
has, however, been frequently urged by some| free people an equal number to 
of the ablest writers and purest patriots of} guard the slaves in time of war, 1,181,044 
our country. It has now been more than| ———-— 
fifty years since the pen of the itlustrious | 2,362,033 
Jefferson was first employed in detending| Having made these deductions 

the rights of justice and humanity. and het there remain only 342,595 


1,181,044 


ithe political tendency of slavery; and how 
forcibly do they call tpon us to exert every 
inerye, and to spare no sacrifice, to relieve 
ourselves ofa burden which can now scarce- 
ily be supported, and must, ere long, if it be 
|not removed, press us down to the earth with 
|a power irresistable. 





It will bea circumstance, much tA he re- 
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sulfered to becoine a slave state. —Yet, tuat 
it will soon be filled with a deuse population 
of this class, there 1s little room to doubt. 
Its proximity to the Island of Cuba must al- 
ready cause it to be more or less affected by 
the commotions which may take place there , 
and the unsettled state of that island, and the 
imbecility of the Spanish government, ren- 
der it highly probable, that it will, ere long, 
fallinto other hands.—Into whose hands it 
may fall, we cannot determine but if it come 
into the possession of the South American 
Republics, or of Great Britain, it is probable 
that they they will not long tolerate un- 
conditional slavery :—should it become an in- 
independent state, the same result may be 
reasonably expected,—judging from what 
has already taken place in the other colonies 
of Spain. 

If, then, the blacks in Cuba should ever 
gain an ascendancy, or even an equality in 
the government, which they probably wiil, 
being the more numerous class,) and Flori- 
da be settled—like some of our southern 
states—with a very large proportion of slave- 
labourers, governed by a tew indolent propri- 
etors and overseers, nothing less thana large 
standing army will keep the slaves in subjec- 
tion, and prevent the most calamitous conse- 
quences. And can it be expected that the 
free states will, under such circumstances 
consent, that the treasures of the nation, and 
the blood of their citizens, shall be lavished 
to support a state of things which the people 
of tne South will not now even lift a finger 
toprevent? In stating these views, we trust 
it will be remembered by our {cllow-citizens, 
that we, too, are citizens ofa slave-holding 
District, and that our interest are in some 
measure identified with those of the south- 
ern states.—We would not desire the sudden 
emancipation of all the slaves,—it would, 
perhaps, be the greatest calamity that could 


What deep rooted attachment to a liberal 
government Can we expect trom those who 
in childhood are accustomed to domiueer 
over their fellow creatures’ or what stabili- 
ty can we hope for free institutions whose 
first principles are thus counteracted in the 
minds of the people? 

Some ol tuese views are so forcibly illus- 
trated in Jefferson’s Noteson Virginia, that 
we will conclude this number with an extract 
from that able work, whose high authority, 
we trust, will be disputed by none. 

‘¢ There must,” he says, “doubtless be ar 
unhappy influence on the manners of our 
peop:e produced by the existence of slavery 
among us. The whole commerce between 
master and slave is a perpetual exercise of 
the most boisterous passions, the most unre- 
mitting despotism on the one part, and de- 
grading submission on the other. Our chil- 
dren see this, and, learn to imitate it,—for 
man is an imitative animal. ‘This quality is 
the gerin of all education in him.—From his 
cradle to his grave he is learning to do what 
he sees others do. Ifa parent could find no 
motive either in lis philanthropy or his self- 
love, for restraining the intemperance of 
passion towards his slave, it should always 
be a sufficient one that his child is present. 
| But generally it is not sufficient. ‘The pa- 
‘rent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts onthe same airs 
in the circle of smaller slaves, gives loose to 
the worst of his passions, and thus nursed, 
and daily educated in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such cir- 
‘cumstances. And with what execration 
| should the statesman be loaded, who permit- 
iting one half of the citizens thus to trample 
on the rights of the other, transforms those 
‘into despots, and these into enemies; destroys 








jence! The Almighty has no attribute Which 
can take sides with us in such a contest. 
But itis impossible to be temperate, and to 
pursue this suubject through the various con- 
siderations of policy, of morals, of history 
natural and civil. We must be contented 
to hope they will force their way into every 
one’s mind. I think a change perceptible 
since the origin of the present revolution. 
The spirit of the master is abating—that of 
the slave rising from the dust—his condition 
mollifying—the way, I hope, preparing unde 
the auspices of heaven for a total emancipa~ 
tion; and that this is disposed, in the orde: 
of events, to be with the consent of the mas. 
ters, rather than by their extirpation. 





From the New-York Observer. 
An ApvoLocy ror Puaraon. 
(Continued. ) 

The following facts drawn from the He- 
brew records will show, we think, that Pha- 
rach had what he probably thought good 
reasons for holding that people in bondage: 
—reasons which at least will bear compari- 
son with what pass for good reasons now. 

1. The Hebrews were received into Egpyt 
at a time of unexampled scarcity, when likely 
to perish; and were, with their flocks and 
herds, supported free of cost, (Gen. xly 
10, 11;) while the Egyptians who raised the 
grain laid up in store, (Gen. xli. $4. $5:) 
had to sell their flocks, herds, and even 
themselves, for food for their families. (Gen 
Xlvil. 15-24.) While the obligation of 
Pharaoh to Joseph for his foresight and abili- 
ty is fully admitted, it is thought that some 
bounds ought to be set to the returns made to 
him, and especially to his whole kindred. 
His being made Piime minister, the cordial 
welcome given to his family in their distress, 
giving them as aresidence the best district 
in Egypt, (Gen. xlvii. £1,) supporting them 





befal both them and us; but we contend that|the morals of the one part, aud the amor-jfrom the public stores ter about six years 
. 3 c 


the dangers of the ‘present system are in- 
ereasingiy alarming.—Something must be 
done to prevent the bursting of that dark 
cloud, which overhangs our beloved country, 
and he who shall discover a sate conducter 
for the electric spark of liberty which lies 
concealed in its bosom, will deserve more 
gratitude from his country, chan that which 
bas rewarded the labours of a Franklin 


Nor are the political evils of slavery con-' 


fined to the depreciation it occasions in the 
pecuniary resources of our country ;—its de- 
moralizing influence tends greatly to weak- 
en our attachment toa republican govern- 
ment. 
all power emanates from the people,’ and 


for the beneut of the governed.” 


The youth vf our southern and middle|are not | 


One of our political maxims is that! 


patra of the other. Forif aslavecan have 
a country in this world, it must be any other 
‘in preference to that in which he is born to 
live and labor for another, in which he must 
ilock up the faculties of his nature, eontri- 
bute as far as depends on his individual en- 
deavors to the evanishment of the human 
race. or entail his own miserable condition 
on the endless generations proceeding from 
him.—With the morals of the people their 
jindustry 1s also destroyed; forin a warm cli- 
imate no man will labor for himself who can 
imake another labor tor him. 
| that of the proprietors a very small propor- 


tion indeed are everseen to labor And can 





iction in the mindscf the people that 
these liberties are the gift of God—that they 
tu be 


states are educated in a community where! {pdeed I tremble for my country when I re- 
these truths are openly acknowledged but) pect that God is just: that his justice cannot 


practically disregavied. it would be an in- 


suit to their understandings to say the blacks | 


This is so true, | 


the liberties of a nation be thought secure | 


’ , ’ . i . ! 
, ~~ |when we Lave removed their only basis—a 
that all “ government ought to be exercised)... . 


|(what they carried to Canaan cost them no- 
thing, as Joseph returned their money, Gen. 
xiii. 25; xliv. 1,)—and their prospect ofa 
free trade with Egypt, with Joseph, Prime 
Minister there, might with some reason be 
thought a very liberal reward. Not many 
good deeds get better pay. 

2. Atthe end of the famine, instead of re- 
turning to Canaan as might naturally have 
been expected, the Hebrews continued to 
occupy the land of Goshen. Joseph was 
unquestionably a man ol the first rate talents; 
but like most of his race, he never forgot 
lthat he was a Hebrew; and never just an 
opportunity of advancing the interests of 
lus own kindred. Winie Egypt owed much 
to him in many respects, various thugs 
iwere so managed, (perhaps accidentaily,) 
that the Hebrews had decidedly the avvan- 


violated but with his wrath? | tage, asto wealth, ease, and the means of im 


provement, overthe Kgypuans. The close 





of the famine foundthe mgyptians without 


sieep forever: that considering numbers, ha- | money, flocks or herds, or even personal 


ture and natural means only, a 


revolution|freedom, (Gen slvii. 12—26.) and under an 


are nota part of ile people, or that the ar-| of the whee! of fortune, an exchange of sit-!engsgement to give Puaraol: one fifth part of 
bitrary power assumed over the slaves is| uation is among possible events: that it may jai! their produce. Ou the other hand the 


‘exercise! solely for their good 


‘hecome probable by supernatural interfer-| Uebrews were full-bauded, had iest nothing, 
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were in possession of the best part of Egypt, 


‘suppose, to a struggle, and threatened the 


and had under their management the cattle) loss of his throne, and the slavery of bis peo- 
of Pharaoh, (Gen. xvii. 6;\ and all the cattle) plé, is to expect more than most will realize. 
of the Egyptians had come into Pharaoh’s| Tbe only alternative, Pharaoh might easily 
Lands, the Hebrews no doubt received a; suppose, was to prevent this, by adopting a 


good portion of Pharaoh's fifth, in pay for 
managing them for Pharaoh. They had full 
employment of the very kind they preferred, 
\Gen. xlvi. 33, 34;) no marvel they prefer- 
ved remaining. Joseph continued to direct 
the affairs of Egypt for about seventy years 
after the famine; and we may well suppose 
that with the advantages which tbe Hebrews 
enjoyed over the Egyptians, they must, as 
to comfort and wealth and improvement, 
have got a good deal beforehand. ‘This may 
not have been much noticed at first, but it 
could not but excite notice at the time 


of Joseph’s death, or soon afterwards. A/| 


king ascended the threne after the death 
of Joseph, saw how things were going, 
and bad as much zeal about the inter- 
ests of his Egyptian kindred, as Joseph had 
for his Hebrew. ‘The case was, however, 
one of peculiar difficulty. Things had gone 
on so long, that it was not easy to change; 
yet many things must naturally have led 
Pharaoh to think a change was absolutely 
necessary. Judging from the Hebrew re- 
cords we think it likely that Pharaoh saw, or 
thought he did, that one of three or four 
things must take place. Either 1. He 
inust expel the Hebrews; or 2. 
mate them with the Egyptians, so as to form 


a promiscuous people; or 3. See his own} 
people made slaves in his own country by | 


the Ilebrews; or 4. Prevent that by making 
slaves of them. 

To accomplish the first, might have been 
no easy matter. [t would in a!! probability 
have led to war. The Hebrews would have 
most likely called in the aid of the Edom- 
ites or some other of their kin, and the 
ruin of Egypt might have followed; or if ef- 
fected, where could the Hebrews have 
goue? They had been out of Canaan about 
one hundred years. There was little probabi- 


lity that the Canaanites would allow them to, 


return. They would most likely have roved 
about on the borders of Egypt, and make in- 
roads for plunder. As to blending them with 
the Egyptians, and forming them to the 
same manners and customs and religion, 
this was more diffiicult than the other. No- 
thing is harder than to change the religion 
and habits and prejudices of a people. Is- 
rael had now been in Egypt about a hundred 
years. Joseph had married an Egyptian. 
Yet the original prejudices of both nations, as 
well as their religious prineiples, were near- 


ly if net fully as much at variance asat the; 


first. Gen. xliii. $2; Ex. viii. 26. Almost no 
intermarriages took place; and as to religion, 
the one was still an abomination to the other, 
To think of force, was idle. heir prejudi- 
ees, religion, as well as their complexion, 


{the Egyptians were Afr.cans, black; the, 


Hebrews froin Mesopotami, tair,) made the 
thing expect Pharaoh to sit 
dowa, ande yatempilate a progress of things 
that tended directly, as he might naturally 


ineless 


Amalga-| 


|newv policy towards that peopie. He might 
‘easily persuade himself, that itwas but fair 
that Israel should make some return for all 
they had received for above one hundred 
years. He may have thought he was justifi- 
ed in gradually employing tne Hebrews in 
building cities and in field labor, while be 
raised the military character of the Egyp- 
tians, and made such preparations as would 
‘enable him to suppress any opposition to his 
| plans. (CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.) 
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eipation has been removed to the four story brick 
jhouse, formerly occupied by William Warner, in 
South Gay Street, near Market Street. 

Au aperture is made through the street deor, in- 
side of which a Letter Box is placed, for the recep- 
tion of favors from correspondents, §c. 


RAYMOND’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
The agricultural prize essay written by James 
| Raymond, Esq. of which mention was made in the 


Genius of Universal Emancipation last week, has 
been received in pamphlet form, but not in season 
to notice itproperly inthe present number. Next 
week a review of it will be commenced. The pam- 
phlet contains twenty Jarge octavo pages. From 
jthe slight glance Ihave just taken of it, I am well 
pleased with the manner in which the author han- 
dles his subject. I venture to say that this essay 
wil] shed much light on the science of rural economy 
and agricultural improvement, in this State. 





APOLOGY FOR PHAROAH! 
| 


| An excellent article lately appeared in the New- 


York Observer, entitled as above. Part of it was 


copied into the last number of the Genins of Uni- 
versal Emancipation,and is continued in the present. 
| This is a wholesome burlesque upon the hypocriti- 


' 


{eal cant of some of our slave-holding religious pro- 
It isto be hoped that Dr. Coleman wil] 


ressors. 


give itao attentive perusal. In noticing the article, 
; 

| the editor of the Commercial Adverliscr makes some 
appropriate remarks, as follows: 

‘« The New-York Observer, of Saturday contains 
lone of the vest pieces of grave satire that we have 
}seep for many a day. It is a vindreation of the 
leharacter of Pharoah, and of the slavery of the Is- 
‘raejites, after the death of Joseph, as compared 
i with the character and conduct of modern, and, ip 


Sc Phe office of the Genius of Universal Eman-| 
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their Own Opinion, more civilized slave-holcers.— 
Ali Pacha oughito send a letter of thanks if vot 
Svimething more substantial, te the writer, for this 
benevolent effort to rescue the fair fame of bis re- 
mote predecessor, upon the Egyptian throve, from 
the Joad of obloguy which bas rested upon it since 
the time that he was swallowed up ip the Red Sea 
Strange, that the character of the ancient monarch 
should so long have been mistaken, and that in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, it sheuld 
have been discovered that he was a just, and mild, 
and benignant task-master,in comparison with some 
thousauds of republicans in this happy land !” 


WEST [INDIAN SLAVERY—contTinven. 
The editor of the New-York Evening Post, it is 
supposed, has become rather weary of the task 
which he recently assumed, and is now quite mute 
Whether he has 
experienced something like qualms of conscience 


on the subject of negro slavery. 


on viewing the unpleasant predicament in whici. 
he finds bimself involved, or whether his silence is 





merely a boding calm-—the precursor of a powerful 
/cisplay of argument, that shall bear down all oppo 
| sition, time will determine. But, be this as it may- 


, whether he will hear or whether he will forbear- 


‘a further exposure of the abominations of the slave 


| system, and the injustice and absurdity of the prin- 
‘ciple by which it is upheld, must be submitted to 
‘an enquiring puolic, It is impossible, inthe nas 
ture of things, for the citizens of this Union, espe-~- 
cially those who have reflected much upon the actu 

al tendency of that system of cruelty and unparal- 
leled oppression. to view with complacency the 
promulgation of such palpable political heresies as 
this gentleman has lately uttered. 

I this week make some further extracts from the 
narrative of the Rev. R. Bickel, in addition to those 
copied into the last number from the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, which were previously taken from the 
The truth of these statements is 
unquestionable.--They were laid before the Anti- 
Slavery Society in England, and published as evi~ 


dence of the deplorable state of things, connected 


same pamphiet. 


with slavery iv the British Colonies, 

‘ The universal custom in Jamaica,” he observes, 
| «is not to allow the slaves any wages, (except a few 
domestics in the towns, where they are allowed 
from two shillings and three pence to three shillings 
sterling per week*,) but to each slave is apportion- 
ed a piece of land, which he is to cultivate at the 
portions of time allowed him, and on which he rais- 
es roots and other vegetables, such as yams, cocoas, 
and plantains, for himsel! and family, if he have 
any; the females have portions of land as well as 
the men, and provide for themselves, when single; 
but when married or living constantly with a man, 
they often unite their grounds, and conjoiatly labor 
for themselves and families, till the children arrive 
at a certain age, when they must provide for them- 
selves. The vegetables, provisions as they call 
them, they commonly boil in an iron pot (sometimes 
they roast them) in the open air, and to qualify 
them they are allowed a few salt herrings each, not 
always of the best kind; and they are served out to 
them once a week or fortnight, most commonly the 
former; but at Christmas, on most estates and plan- 











* Bickell calls the money, allowed to domes- 
tic slaves in towns, wages; whereas it is pot wages, 
but merely the subsistence money allowed by law, 
in lieu of the produce of provision grounds,—in 
fact, ‘“‘ board wages,” which is quite @ distinct thing 
from wages. The law on this subject will be found 
ip the 6th cleuse of the Slave Code of Dec. 1816;— 
and it ordaris that, ** where there are not proper 
| lands, each slave is to have provision equal to 3s, 4¢ 
}per week,” which is equal to 2s, 44¢. sterling. 
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tations, they have anextra allowance of salt cod- 
lish, which they use in like manner,’—p. 9. 

“All the field slaves are allowed by the law of 
the island, every other Saturday out of erop-time, 
and some extra days after crop, to make up the 
uumber of twenty-six days in the year, when they 
are to labor in their grounds to raise provisions for 
their subsistence. Crop-time means the time that 
the millis at work for grioding canes to make su- 
var, and this generally lasts from Christmas to June 
or July; so that the slaves get only from fourteen 


to sixteen days in the year, besides a few extra days | 
after crop, in which to work their grounds, and on, 
many estates and plantations, they get no extra cays. 
at all: so that these few days being wholly insuffi-| 


cient, the Sundays are intruded on; and the Sab- 
bath, therefore, is with most a day of labor instead 
of a day of rest. 

* This is certainly a hardship, and shows that the 
object of the planter is to obtain tne greatest quan- 
tity of labour possible.” pp. 11, 12, 

“‘ This is also a principal cause of one of the 
greatest hardships in West indian slavery; l mean 
the constant use of the whip, for seeing that work is 
their only portion, they are, as 1 before ebserved, 
inclined to be indolent, and a driver is continually 


after them in the field, to flog them with his heavy | 


whip, if they do not work so hard as he thinks 
they ought. {tis certainly a most degrading sight 
to see one fellow-creature following twenty, thirty, 
or forty others, and every now and then lashing them 
as he would a team of horses or mules: but this is 


not all, for if any one offends more than ordinarily, | 


master driver, who has almost unlimited power, 
takes him or her from the ranks, and having two or 
three strong Negrors to hold the culprit down, lays 
on twenty or thirty lashes with all his might. Thirty- 
nine is the number specified by Jaw, beyond which 
even a white man cannot go in aday; but I have 
seen a black driver lay on, most unmercifully, up- 
wards of forty at one time, whilst his fellow-slave 
was crying out for merey, so that he could be heard 
a quarter ofa mile from the spot.” pp. 12. 13. 

‘* Tonce saw it done in the moun'azins of Port-Roy- 


al, on a property belonging toa Mr. Regneir. 1] 


vas walking out with a Mr Jackson, the custos of 
‘he parish, who had a coffee mountain near, when 
we heard the eries of some one as beimg punished, 
and the sound of a whip. On looking down from 
tie mountain, where we were, we saw a Negro on 
the side of another mountain, beld down on his sto- 
mach, and the driver flogging him with all his 
strength. Curiosity Jed us tosee how many lashes 
he would lay on before he stopped, and he had ex- 
eeeded forty, before I called out aloud to him to de- 
sist. He then ceased, and I asked what had made 
him flog the other so severely; when he replied, that 
the offender had been set to watch his master’s pro- 
vision *ground, Jast night, and had suffered some of 
the plantains to be stolen, or had stolen them him- 
elf, 

‘* Though this driver had exceeded the number 
which even a White man can inflict by the laws of 
Jamaica, | never heard that he was degraded or 
punished for it, and yet the chef magistrate in the 
parish witnessed the illegal stripes.”’ pp. 197, 198. 

‘1 do not think,” he adds, ‘‘that the whip can be 
entirely Jaid aside whilst slavery exists:’’—** but the 
resent use of it should be abolished, and no punish- 


ment should he inflicted even by order of an over-| 


seer, butof some neighboring magistrate; for most 
of the overseers are too fond of flogging, and feel 
no more for the cries of a Negro than they would 
tor the howling of a dog. Those daily punish- 
ments of the present horrid system, for indolence 
and other trivial faults, lose moreover their intended 
eiJect; for the frequency hardens the poor wretches 
and makes them less willing toexcrt themselves, 
for after all their endeavours they are not certain of 
giving satisfaction. 

“On every estate or plantation, there are also 
siocks, in which a proprietor or overseer, can place 
any of the Negroes, for real or supposed faults, as 
piten as he pleases. When a slave hi 
more than commonly, he is placed in thei for « eon- 


siderable time, day and night: but « times he is 
veut to the field, to work under the tnspection and 
sea rge of } fhe d ty, < nad s mick to the 
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stocks again at night. This is often done when they 
are given to x or after a severe flog- 
ging, when they are suspected of being inclined'to 
desert. Sometimesior creat safety, and an increase 
lof punishinent, they are sent, without the intergp- 
renee of a magistrate, to the parish work-house or 
gaol; where they get asevere thirty-nine at going 


runhing away, 


-inand coming out, and are worked in pairs, chained | 
‘ 


together by the neck: in this manner they go out to 
work on the roads,or in the streeis, with a work- 
house driver after them, who lashes them prety 
sharply to urge themon,” pp. 14, 46. 

‘* The power which every owner, or every over- 
seer or other deputy, possesses of flogging the slaves 
daily, is indeed a dreadful engine of oppression, 
and cannot, in my humble opinion be too svon abo- 
lished. It is not enough to say that very few take 
jadvantage of that power given them by the law; I 

would reply that it is neither fit nor just that one 
[single person should be able to do so: tor as long as 
; 

‘ 

{ 


the present law exists, there will be found too many 
hard-hearted and unfecling masters and mustresses 
and overseers, to put the whip in frequent requisi- 
tion. Ihave heard of a white lady of good proper- 
{ty, of the parish of Westmoreland, who was accus- 
|tomed to send her female slaves to a large pond, to 
wash themselves, whilst she herse!f would be wount- 
ed on a charger, and would point out to a driver, or 


were to be tloyzed in their naked state !!! 

‘| knew auotker lady in the parish of Port-Royal, 
| who had a female slave of Colour, of whom she was 
rather jealous, (perhaps not without reeson, for the 
poor slave could not long resist the presents and en- 
treaties of her master,) and was in the habit of pu- 
nishing her severely with her own hand, till the un- 
fortunate creature, like Hagar, the Egyptian, of old, 
wept aloud for the hardness of her bondage. She 
was allowed to go out as a servant; and a geuntle- 
man of Kingston hired her, and was much pleased, 
as 1 heard him say, with her industry and attention 
to his domestic affairs. 
not content, but thought her too happy and too 





residenee, where the horrible scene of jealousy and 
consequent flagellation was renewed. 

“| was once present at a sitting of magistrates at 
Port-Royal, when a complaint was laid by several 
female Negroes and children, who through ill treat- 
ment had ran away froma certain cotfee mountain, 
and had come tothe magistrates forredress. The 
complaint was that they had not enough to eat, and 
had been cruelly punished: for, being domestic 
slaves, they had piifered a little provision; to the 
best of my recollection, alittle biscuit and a few 
plantains, ora yam or two from the store. 
they were severely punished, by their mistress’s or- 
der, by a stout male slave, who beat them with a 
| stick, or flogged them more than once. Young mis- 
tress also, two of them said, had helped to punish 
them. Whether this last were true or not, I wiil 
not pretend to say; but this I know, that the two wo- 
men who were the principal complainants looked as 
ifthey had been half-starved, and their backs were 
most cruelly mangled, from their shoulders down- 
wards. They were in such a state that] could not 
|bear to look at them after the first sight, but turned 
jmy face away while the examination went on. 
| ‘*The above cause of their being pumshed was 
lelicited from themselves, and from their miserable 
and pitiable appearance it must have been sheer 
| want and kees hunger that drove them to take a little 
food to satisfy craving nature. That their punish- 
ment had much too severe was manifest to 
every one; but the principal examining magistrate 





been 


|owner of these slaves being a relation,) and was 
conipletely his creature: he was therefore 
to throw a veil over the affair, and for this purpose 


house, and flogging-master-general, as to the seve- 
lrity of the beating and flogging. 


said this 


hink Mr. B. 
ty-nine Jas! 


fas the backs of 


‘do yout that a person receiving thir- 
es wonld have his back injured as much 
The poor Jew bav- 
almost ashamed to 


the risk ct his situ- 


tive Se WOTse i? 


ing some |itthe feeliur ft, was 


4ng 
sure 


sav, ves, and did net 


some tlogging assistant, such and such females as_ 


The mistress however was | 


well off: so she ordered her back again to her own! 


For this 


had been appointed by the Custos of the parish, (the! 
inclined | 
questioned a Jew, the deputy president of the work-} 


‘Do you think,’| 
nagistrate and president o: t! e work-house, | 
} 





ATION, 
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jation to say no; so he iooked very queer for a short 
|time, and at last said,‘ I don’t know, sir; but sume 
people shew marks much sooner than others: { 
; have seen some thal appeared but little injured a! 

_ter the punishment that the law allows, but others, 
| whose backs are soft, I think might be as bad, og 
/nearly as bad, as the backs ‘of the complainants.’ 
‘ Ah,’ rephed the justice, ‘ you think so ?’ and af- 
| ter a few more words, for there was very litile con. 
| Sultation, the other magistrate not caring to support 
; a farce which he could not well prevent, they were 
| ordered back to goal again, with the understanding 
| that their mistress should be spoken to. This was 
| an atrocious case, for the Negroes were cruelly mal- 
_ treated, and by the slave laws of Jamaica they ought 
to have been heavily fined ; but no redress was ob- 
tained, and this too frequently being the ease, the 
| poor wretches do not very often lay the compiaints 
| before the partial justices for legal redress, (as they 
|get an additional flogging for bringing such a 
charge, if not well proved,) but weep over, and ja- 
ment their hard and degrading lot, in secret.” 
pp. 26—31, 


The indulgence of the reader is requested, on ac- 
count of the length of these extracts. It is neces. 
sary to meet the enemies of the rights of man oa 
their own ground, and combat them with arguments 
| based on information collected from the same thea- 
| tre whence they derive their own. Next weekf 
| shall give the testimony of several others; who 
jhave witnessed the cruelties practised upon the 

slaves in the British West Indies; after which the 
attention of Dr. Coleman will be invited to the con- 
dition of those hapless beings, nearer home. 








| EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 

cae 

| Many enquiries have veen made, of late, from va- 
rious quarters, respecting the conditions upon 
which I am authorized to contract for the removal 
of emancipated slaves to the Republic of Hayti. [ 
shall therefore state consisely, perhaps in the next 
‘number of this work, what are the terms proposed, 
and the arrangements made for that purpose, and 
,also what may be necessary to carry them into ef- 
| fect. This will save much time, and some expence, 
in furnishing answers to the enquiries aforesaid.— 


| But Ishall be pleased to give al! the information 
‘that may be required upon the subject, at any time, 
by letter or otherwise, when requested to do so. 
My correspondence with Gen. Inginac, relative 
to this subjeet, together with some remarks, were 
| published in the Genius of Universal Emancipation 
of the Srd and 10th of June, 1826, immediately afte: 
|my return from Hayti. Those who may have access 
to a file of the papers of that period, will there find 
‘the information necessary to form an opinion as to 


} , , ans 

the propriety and practicability of the removal ot 

| those people upon the plan which is thus proposed, 
KENTUCKY. 

While the friends of emancipation are fast in- 


creasing in the State of Kentucky, they have, truly, 


imuch to deplore, relative to the public morals in 
that section of country. The paragraph below, 15 
from the ** Weekly Messenger,” published at Rus 
| selville, in that State, from which some valuable ex- 
‘tracts bave heretofore been made. The editors 


have adopted a conclusion that will not suit the taste 


\of some of our southern politicians and slave tyrants 
very well; butit is quite rational to suppose that the 
|state of slavery is the grand nursery for every vi 
cious propensity. The most of slave-holders des 
pise labor—‘ Idleness begets crime’—and_ both 


‘ 
é rone*in 


dissrpation and depravity are generally 
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tants. lonce travelled through a certain part of 
Kentucky, where the system of slavery prevails to 
an alarming extent. I tarried’one night with a weal- 
thy farmer, (to appearance) who informed me that} 
he could count FIFTEEN WIDOWS within two or | 
three miles of him, whose husbands had all lost their | 
lives by hard drinking!!—And before J left his house 
he himself was deeply intoxicated ! 

‘* More Murpers 1x Kentucky. The Frankfort 
‘ Argus,” of the 16th ult, states that no less than 
yHREeE murders have been committed withia less 
than one hundred miles of that place, in a short 
@me. The most provoking one of all is the murder | 
of a poor negro slave, by two white men. These} 
nurders may be set down as the result of slavery.” 


MorGan.—It is now said that the celebrated 
‘ Morgan,”? who has kicked up such a dust among 
ihe friends and opponents of FreeMasonry in New- 
York, was lately seen in Boston. It is doubtful whether 
the annals of roguery will show a better devised, or 
more successful hwn-bug, than the fuss we hear 
about this personage. The yankees are the greatest 
geniuses in the world. They are up to almost any 
thing. Ourfriend Niles, speaking of the antomaton 
chess player, exhibiting by Maeizel, and the inven- 
tion of something stmilar to it in New-York, says: 
‘“We were sure that ‘ Jonathan” would make one 
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some time ago sent tothe physician for advice andlephemera! emperorship, Don Pedro, and has ‘ais 


medicine for his negro boy Ragenio, who had been} 
occasionally, for a considerable time past, violently} 
alfected with spasms in the epigrastric, livypochon- 
driac and umbilical regions. The Doctor prescri- 
bed a new suit of clothes or the old oues to be mend- 
ed, and sent, from his medicine chest, 24 ounces of 
bacon and an equal quantity of hoecake, with direc- 
tions to repeat the dose every 24 hoursto prevent a 
relaspe. The docter’s advice has been followed, 


compensated by the saving in the Doctor’s bill.— 
Richmond Enquirer. 
CENSUS OF HAGERSTOWN. 

In the year 1510, the first census was taken of the 
population of Hagerstown in Maryland. The white 
inhabitants then numbered 1951—the free colored, 
94—and the slaves, 297. In the year 1820 it con- 
tained, whites 2298—free colored , 112—slaves 280. 
The ** Torch Light” informs that a census has just 
been taken, and the number is now as follows:— 
whites 2715—free colored, 165—slaves, 383. 
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Bricks. —John and Thomas L. Berry, of Balti- 





for himself.”—He might add, with respect to **Mor- 
gan’s Book,” that “ Jchn Bull” has been matched, 
ifnot beaten, in his farcical exhibition of “ Jachin 
and Boaz.” 


+ COLORED KIDNAPPERS. 

A few days since, a colored woman was committed 
to the Jail of this city, on a charge of kidnapping 
another colored woman and selling her to one of the 
blood-merchants, for the southern market. This 
she-monster will, if convicted, go to the peniten- 
tiary, with all ease. 

The Boston Patriot states that: ** A short time 
since the Mayor of this city received a letter from 
the Mayor of Philadelphia, giving information that 
a mulatto named Purnell, who had been engaged 
fora number of years, in kidnapping in that city and 
Baltimore, had taken passage in one of three ves- 


sels, from Baltimore, and offering a reward of 9500) 


for his apprehension. The Mayor took pruper 
measures for his arrest in case he should come to 
this city, and we understand that our vigilant consta- 
ble, Mr Reed, found him on Sunday last, on board 
the schooner Sally Ann, Capt. Ward, and lodged 
him ip prison; where he will remain until further 
directions are received from the Mayor of Phiia- 
delpbia.” 





LOOK HERE! 


The following is from a Virginia paper Will Dr. 


Coleman, of the New-York Evening Post, inform us! 


Whether he ever heard this story from the “ ladies 
and gentiemen of the south,” who spend the sum- 
mer mouths to the northward? 


Cane or Staves. No proposition in Euclid is 
susceptible of greater demonstration, than that the 
interest of slave-holders is promoted in a geometri- 


cal rao, by a proper attention to the food and} 


Clothi: of Uaerr negroes, notwitastanding which | 
the siarved looks and ragged appearance of som: 
Co} ' domestics, belonging to persons even in 
“ bt Creumstanees, oni too plainly shows that) 
u yectis udicteotly well uuderstuod. The 
¢ vf Eugenio 13 strikingly tilustrative of this 
‘fwuih. A gentleman inthe vicinity of Richmond! 


more, now manufacture fire bricks, of a quality equal, 
| it is said, to those imported from Europe, and at half 
| the price. 
| The West,” says the Richmond Compiler, “ is 
daily developing its riches.”” The best tobacco is 
raised in Ohio and Missouri. Extensive flucks of 
;sheep, and large woollen manufactories are found 
near Steubenville, in the former state, and the 
'steam-boats are augmenting on the waters of the 
‘Ohio. A Mr. Shreeve, of Louisville, (captain be is 
‘ealled in the original,) bas joined three keel boats 
together, mm ihe middle one of which he has put a 
steam engine of 25 or 30 horse power, and thus car- 
ried in them 80 tons of freight with a draught of on- 
ly 22 inches. With this fixture, be ascended the 
Wabash 450 miles. Lapis caliminaris, or the ore of 
zine, cobal, burr stones, and gypsum, have been 
lately discovered—the two last in Missouri, proba- 
bly the richest of the Western States in mine- 
ral oars. 
| Colonization Society —The receipts of the Ameri- 





es 


Eugenio’s complaints are rermoved, and the genutle-| 
man calculates that the extra expense will be amply 





,ean Colonization Society from February 20th to the | 
30th April, 1827, amount to $1,893,08. | 

As it shoulu be. —We learo trom the Kentucky Com- 
mentator, that the Grand Jury of the county of 
| Simpson, in that state, have found a true bill against 
iC. M. Smith, of Tennessee, for murder, charged to | 
| ‘ ’ ° P » | 
have been committed by the killing of Mr. Bank, | 
also of Tennessee, in a duel, in that county, avout | 
the 23d of March. Uhe Executive of Kentucky, 
(Gov. Desha.) has demanded the said Smith, of the | 
Executive of Tennessee, to be brought over for tri-| 
al. The same Grand Jury have also found a true | 
bill against Gen. Samuel Houston, for shooting, with 
an intent tokill; which, by the law ot Kentucky, ts 
afelony, punishable by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary. The shooting, in this case, is said w have | 
been done ina duel with Gen. White. The £xecu- 


tive has also demande d Gen. Housion of the Execu- 





[tive f Tenuessec, te be. brought to Sigipson counts 
| for trial. 
Smith, the Slare-trade We learu from Hartferd, ! 
that John Smith, of slave-trade memory, has been 
feonfined sometime in Efartford jail for debts of| 
| $80,000, principally due in Massachusetis. Not 
being able to procure bail, he was in close confine-, 
iment Several attempts have Jately been made to, 
| get hit Out vy steaith. 
Sc > The editut f the Boston Recorder and, 
Telegray nhave cnucrey a prize of ten dollars for the! 
dest account of af vel q Kel ylon, { 


i 
| 


Brazil.—Conds Racuet, our Charge d’ Affaires at! 
Brazil, has arrived in the United States. | 
€ some ind:gnities from his 


ithe court of 
It appears shat he suffers 


the case before onr government. We shall. provar 
bly, soon have the particulars in an official shape, 

The war is sti!] prosecuted between the govern 
ment of Buenos Ayres and Brazil, and no prospect. 
of a speedy termination. The story of the Brazil 
ians having gained seme advantages since the 20th 
February, now appears, as was expected, to have 
been a fabrication. It was no doubt circulated in 
Brazil with the view of encouraging recruits. 

Slave Trade. A Sierra Leone paper, of Feb. Ist. 
states that the Brazilian Slaver Invincible was late- 
'y captured with 440 human beings on board, 186 ot 
whom died before the vessel reached Sierra Leone! 
The same vessel carried off 600 slaves in the previ- 
ous voyage'—And yet. it is said the slave trade is 
nearly abolished | !! 

A convention between the king of England and 
the Emperor of Brazil, for the abolition of the Afri- 
can slave trade, signed at Rio Janeiro, Nov, 23, 
1826, was presented to both houses of Parliament on 
the 25th ult. tt binds Brazil, so far as she 1s con- 
cerned to etfect the extinction of the slave trade, at 
the end of three years from the ratification of the 
treaty. 

Colombia. —We learn from a friend who has rer 
ceived the latest information from Bogota, tha! 
the Republic of Colombia was in a more pros 
perous state in March last, than atany period with 
in the last four vears, The decided measures and 
harsh means resorted to by Bolivar, bid fair to re-es. 
tablish the entire prosperity of the country: publié 
and private credits were advancing with rapid 
strides, to their former footing. 

Central sImerica. The government of Central 
America, says a New-York paper, entertain the most 
friendly feelings towards the United States, and are 
warmly disposed to cultivate an extensive inter. 
course with us. Within a few months they have 
manifested this disposition by sending a Charge d’ 
Affaires to this city; and we are happy to perceive 
that our merchants have shown a readiness to open 
an extensive trade with that country. We Jearn 
that more vessels liave been despatched thither 
from a few of our ports within two or three months 
than might have been expected in as many years, 
judging from former experience. 

England —London papers, to the 28th April, have 
been received at New York. The new ministerial 
arrangements are as follows: 

Peers —Mr. Canning, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir J. Copley, 
(Lord Lyndhurst) Lord Chancellor; Lord Harrow. 
by, President of the Council; Duke of Portland, Pri- 
vy Seal; Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the Dutchy of 
Lancaster; Lord Dudley, Foreign Office; Mr. Robins 


‘son (Lord Goderich,) Colonian Office. 


Commoners.—Mr. Sturges Bourne, Home Officer; 
Mr. Huskisson, Presicent of the Board of Trade: 
President of the Board of Controul, Mr. Wynn; 
Secretary of War, Lord Palmeston. 

Not in the Cadinet.—Lord High Admiral, Duke of 
Clarence; Master of Ordnance, Marquis of Angl!e- 
sea; Lord Chamberlain, Duke of Devonshire; Muas- 
ter oftne Horse, Duke of Leeds; Irish Secretary, 
Mr. Lamb 

Lavo .Ippointments.—Mas ter of the Rolls, Sir John 
Leach; Vice Chancellor, Mr Heart; Attorney Gen- 


‘eral, Mr. Scarlett; Solicitor, Sir J. Tindal; Judge 
' Advocate, Sir J. M’Intosh. 


Greece. —This unfortunate people are, it is feared, 
doomed to much further suffering. We have but 
little news from thence of late, but accounts from 


‘Constantinople state that there appears to be no 


prospect of peace being restored soon between them 
and the Turks. 
itis now said that the European Powers have ngt 


‘made such energetic representations to the Porte 
‘in favor of Greece, as has been heretofore stated — 
|The turks are actively preparing for another eam- 


paign. Lord Cochrane has arrived in Greece with 
his armed S eam vessels. 

Spara and Portugal —Erom the accounts pubiish- 
sa prospeet of aspeedy rupture between 
these two governments. 

Jers. The number of Jews in the world. are said 
now tu amount to 4.309,000, about the same number 


ed, there 


'tuat they were in the days of Solomon, 
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PARNASSIAN GROVE. 


+< Americans, ple cad for the rights of mankind— 
Of the bond-man, as well as the “free: 

Unrivet the fetters of body and mind, 

"Neath the shade eof your TAberty Tree.” _ = 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Memory. 


There is an hour, a twilight hour, 
When summer’s sun has sink to rest, 
When birds are hush’d in tree and bower, 
And bee hath left the flowrets’ breast— 
The pensive heart turns fondly then, 
To every scene that made it blest, 
And lives ofer vanish’d years again, 
When every hope by fancy drest, 
Was brilliant in its fleeting form, 
As hues that gild the sinking storm. 


= 








Then memory rises in the soul, 
With many ascene of days gone by— 
And gathering thoughts around us roll, 
Of hours, when hope and joy were high— 
And pensive shadows steal around, 
And moments past again seem nigh; 
While memory treads o’er hallow’d ground, 
And prompts the retrospective sigh, 
rom buoyant feeling’s sadden’d tone, 
Over pleasures that have ever flown. 


Then come the forms of absent friends, 
And many a well remember’d tone, 
The power of memory round us blends, 
Of voices that we once have known, 
And beaming eyes, and lips, whose sinile 

Of magic spell around us thrown, 
“ould many a weary hour beguile, 

And brighten many a moment lone— 
And now those smiles so pron)pt to bless, 
Those lips, those arms, around us press. 


Aye! even from the silent tomb, 
Those shadowy forms around usrise, 
And those soft whispering voices come, 
On pensive feeling’s hallow’d sighs—- 
Again the much loved cheek we kiss, 
Again the hour in converse fies, 

And mingling hearts in social bliss, 
Again we weave affection’s ties— 
And all the pleasures we have known, 

in other hours, are now our own! 


Oh! itis sweet to be beloved, 
To feel the wreath of friendship twine 
Around the hearts that we have proved, 
At true and fond affection’s shrine— 
it is not in the grave, to part 
The souls that meetin ** Auld lang syne,”’ 
For heart will intertwine with heart, 
Like curling tendrils of the vine, 
And still together they will cling, 
Pho’ one lies sear’d and withering. 
Emivy. 
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From the Newburyport Herald. 


The foliowing is the last production of the Boston 


Bard. 
The Dying Dbristian, 
How peaceful is the closing scene, 
When virtue yields its breath— 
How sweetly beams the smile serene, 
Upon the cheek of death! 


The christian’s hope no fears can blight, 
No parn, his peace destrov: 





He views bey ond the realms of light, 
Of pure and boundless joy. 


Oh who can gaze with heedless sigh, 
On scene so fair as this— 

Who but exclaims—-‘* thus let me die, 
And be my end Jike his.” 





Ch: Father Land. 


From the German— Woist der Teustche Valerland,”’ | 


Where is the German’s father-land?— 
Tis not beside the Rhine— 
Tis not where, through its golden sand, 
Old Elbe, thy billows shine. 
Where freemen meet with heart and hand, 
These is the German’s father-land. 


Tis not, Bavaria, in thy dells, 
Though there the stag-hounds spring, 
And round thy mountain’s rocky cells 
The eagle sweeps the wing; 
Not in thy vales, by zephyr fann'd 
The German finds his father-land. 


Tis noi upon the Styrian hill, 
Nor in the Styrian mine, 
Though gushes there the silver rill— 
Though there the emerald shine: 
Better than those the wildest strand 
For freedom and our father-land! 


Tis not in Prussia’s kingly walls, 
Nor, Dresden, in thy bowers; 
A slave’s a slave in pictured halls, 
And chain’d, though chain'd with flowers, 
*Tis where no sabre gives command, 
The German seeks his father-land. 


Tis not, thow glorious king of streams, 
Dark Danube, by thy wave— 

Thou nurse of Freedom’s waking dreams-— 
Thou death-ved of the slave; 

In vain the slaughtered Turkish band, 

Thou bathest not our facher-land. 


*Tis not within thy vales, wild Hartz, 
Nor ia thy hills Tyrol,— 

The freeman from thy soil departs, 
No more the |and of soul; 

Far, far from thee he takes his stand, 

And weeps old Freedom's father-land. 








| Liberality, 
It is more blessed to give than to reccixe. 
IT fills the heart with purest pleasure, 


| 1S food and med’cine to the soul; 

; MORE precious far than earthly treasure, 
| BLESSED beyond the charms of gold— 
| TO wipe the tear of sorrow dry, 

| GIVE freely of the bounty given; 

| THAN this no virtue ranks more high, 

| TO this the Eternal will reply, 

RECEIVE thy full reward, in heaven. 
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WOMEN’S PREACHING. 











2 women may be justified. 


‘“‘ A friar once preaching to a convent of nuns, 
assured them that our Saviour when he 
| arose first appeared to a woman, that the news of 
| the resurrection might be sooner spread abroad.” 


ionE Laster, 
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PERSONAL SECURITY. 


gentleman. 
said the latter. 





| | keep my securities." 
’ 
} 


LITERARY PBRSEVERANCE. 


Dr. Johnson in his interesting biography of the 
) poet Savage, states that during a considerable part 
|of the time in which he was employed upon the 
tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury, the was without 
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If the following be all true, it is a certain evidence 
which might satisfy every sneerer, that the preaching 


‘* Will you do me the favor to, lend me an hun- 
dred pounds ?” says a young dandy toa prudent old 
“What security will you give me?” 
‘* My own personal security sir.’ 
** Getin there,” said the old gentleman, lifting up the 
lid of a large iron chest,—** That is the place where 


eee ~ 


lodging ‘and often without meat; nor “had “ye any 
other conveniences for study than the fields or the 
streets allowed him; there he used to walk and form 
his speeches, and afterwards step imo a shop, ber 
for a few moments the use of a pen and ink, and 
write down what he had composed, upon paper 


; Which he picked up by accident. 


WISE SAYINGS. 

Raiilery is more insupportable than wrong; becans 
we have a right to resent injuries; but itis ridicy 
| lor us to be angry ata jest. 

The excessive pleasure we feel in talking of our. 

/selyes, ought to make us apprehensive that it gives 
i but little to our auditors. 
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BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 
JOSEPH KENT, Governor of Mart ‘yland, 
A PROCLAMATION ° 


Whereas a certain Arnoid Jacobs hath 
been charged, by indictment of the Grand 
Inquest, enquiring for the county of Phila- 
delphia, in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the crime of kidnapping a certain 
negro man, called Emory Suddler, and hath 
fled from the Justice of the said common- 
wealth, into this state, as it is said. And 
Whereas his excellency John Andrew 
Shulze, Governor of the said Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, in pursuance of the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, de- 
manded the said Arnold Jacobs of me, as a 
fugitive from justice, and that he should be 
arrested and delivered to John Thompson, 
Jr. agent appointed to receive and convey 
said fugitive within the jurisdiction of the 
said Commonwealth for trial upon the said 
indictment: upon which demand, the mirgng 
of Queen Ann’s county, (within whose | 
risdiction it was said, the said Jacobs had 
‘sought refuge) was promptly ordered to ar- 
| rest and deliver said fugitive, in compliance 
Saleen the said demand. —And whereas it is 
‘represented, that notwithstanding the order 
\to the said Sheriff, the said Arnold Jacobs 
has not been arrested and delivered to the 
said agent; and it being the imperious duty 
of the Executive of this state to use the 
most effectual meais to cause the said fugi- 
tive to be arrested and delivered as afore- 
said, to answer the charge aforesaid. Now, 
therefore, I, Joseph Kent, Governor of the 
State of Maryland, have thought fit to issue 
this my PROCLAMATION, and do, by 
the advice and consent of the council, ol- 
fer areward of TWO HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS, to any person or persons, who shaH 
arrest the said Arnold Jacobs, and deliver 
him to the said Jomn Thompson, jr. agent 
as aforesaid, or confine him in any jai: so 
that he may be delivered to the said agent, 
or any other that may be duly appointed, by 
his excellency the Governor of the said Cum- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, to receive him. 
Given under my hand, and the Great Seas 

of the State of Maryland, this eighth 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, and of the independence of the 
United States, the fifty -first. 

JUSEPH KENT: 








By the Governor, 
Tno: Cutsretu, Clk. 
of the Council. 
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